BY PETER QUENNELL

The earthly paradise, the earthly paradise! [he writes, in a section of
his anthology, Texts and Pretexts^ that deals with the simpler pleasures
of the senses]. With what longing, between the bars of my tem-
perament, do I peer at its bright landscape, how voluptuously sniff at
its perfumes of hay and raspberries, of honeysuckle and roast duck,
of sun-warmed flesh and nectarines and the seal But the bars are
solid; the earthly paradise is always on the further side. Self-hindered,
I cannot enter and make myself at home.

Contrast this attitude with that of Lawrence. No bars
severed Lawrence from the world he loved. At least, he
was conscious of none; and, if the bars existed, they were
supplied not by Lawrence's own temperament but by the
intractability, as he saw it, of the modern universe. He
accepted or rejected; but -we cannot imagine him peeping
over the hedge, or through the bars, at a warm sensuous
life, part actual, part imaginary, that he envied but knew
that he could never share,

Here is all the difference between the dilettante and the
devotee. Mr Huxley is inquisitive about the senses; he
likes to touch the strings of passion and listen to the
plangent note that he produces slowly dying away; while
for Lawrence passion, and the experience of passion, was
a profound emotional reality, inseparable from the other
experiences of his spiritual life. Lawrence's characters
may consist of a jangling assemblage of emotional atoms, '
over-coloured, over-drawn; but Mr Huxley's characters
are built up of hard outlines. And the reader can take his
choice between the novelist who prefers to regard human
beings as a mass of palpitating viscera, and the novelist
who supplies an outline, then proceeds to attach a number
of amusing and scandalous details, connected some-
what after the manner of those balloons which early
caricaturists depicted floating round their victims in
mid-air.

Crome Yellow showed this method at its most accom- *
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